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order for the talcing of the German ships to the English
harbours had not yet been included in the Entente's
Armistice conditions, that in the taking of the ships over
to England a proof of the agreed and stipulated disarma-
ment would be held. How, and how far, the German
Government opposed this new demand has not become
known; the remonstrances addressed to the English
Command by the C.-in-C. were not taken notice of. This
new demand forced the ships to concentrate at Schillig
Roads near Wilhelmshaven again. From here, com-
manded by the Senior Officer, they were to be led over
to the Firth of Forth; a few days later came the demand
from the English side that an Admiral should take the
ships over.
This order, to take the unbeaten German High Seas
Fleet to the port of an enemy, set the Corps of Officers a
new and peculiar problem. This was a performance of
duty demanded of them which lay outside all obligations
of calling and position. This put before the officers a
question of conscience, of extraordinary importance and
difficulty 1 The solution of this question had to remain
the affair of each individual officer. True, the superior
officer can decide in his own mind on the solution and
expect obedience from his officers, but still he cannot
deny the right to the officer of differing in such a case.
The answer to the question was therefore dependent on
each individual officer's appreciation of f honour': Is the
honour of an officer a thing in itself or is it interlocked
with the good of the State or subject to it ? Both points
of view must be given an equal standing. For both,
precedents can be found in the history of the Prussian
Officers Corps. For the former can be cited the behaviour
of Von der Marwite: when ordered by Frederick the Great
to plunder the castle of Hubertusburg during the Seven